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Correspondence 





Semantic Note 


Epvrror: In the same issue (8/8) in which 
you deftly, but not so persuasively, dispose 
of complaints about your use of the word 
“meld” by citing New World Webster as 
your authority, you refer to “Ghana’s mys- 
tical Prime Minister, Kwame Nkrumah.” 

As one who has fought to preserve the 

theological purity of various words like 
“sacrilegious,” “miraculous,” “sinful” and 
“divine,” I would like to hear your explana- 
tion of what “mystical” means when it is 
applied to Nkrumah. 

Your authority, New World Webster, 

gives these meanings: 

1. spiritually significant or symbolic: al- 
legorical: as, the mystical rose, a sym- 
bol of the Virgin Mary; 

2. mystic (of mystics or mysticism; of 
obscure or occult character or mean- 
ing; as, mystic powers); 

3. (Rare), mysterious; enigmatic. 

Which is your meaning? 

Chicago, Ill. Ep MARCcINIAK 
(Meaning #2. Nkrumah seems to exploit 
a popular image of messiahship.——Ep. | 


Animal Personality? 


Eprror: While I have sense enough not to 
argue dogma with a Jesuit, and while, to 
me, monkeys are the most repulsive mem- 
bers of the animal kingdom, I read the edi- 
torial “The Empathetic Fallacy” (Am. 


, 8/1) with great pain. 


Allow me to stipulate that I would far 
prefer an animal in outer space to a man, 
but your statement that “no animal pos- 
sesses a genuine personality” is one that 
indicates to me that you have never shared 
the common human experience of the rela- 
tionship between a person and a beloved 
and loving animal. 

I wish, for your own sake, and that of 
those with whom you come in contact, that 
you would get yourself a puppy—any kind, 
although most priests prefer German Shep- 
herds, as who would not?—and in no time 
at all you would be talking about him as 
if he were your grandson. 

(Mrs.) Mary LAWRENCE 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Civil Defense 


Epttor: Fr. Davis’s comparison (8/8, p. 
590) of OCDM and RAND Corporation 
figures on atomic warfare casualties to those 
of astronomers dealing with distant galax- 
ies is about right as to the degree of reli- 
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ability, but invalid in its application to 
practical considerations. How far away a 
galaxy may be doesn’t count for a hoot, at 
least not yet, in the day-to-day affairs of 
men. The probable casualties of the-open- 
ing phase of a new total war, and the prob- 
able length of such a war are questions of 
vital importance in current budget prepa- 
ration and in the even more important psy- 
chological preparation of the Western peo- 
ples for such a struggle. The fact that the 
RAND Corporation is preaching a “short 
war” doctrine, entirely on the basis of elec- 
tronic clairvoyance, is proof enough of the 
danger of unrealistic, imprecise reasoning 
and computation. 

I agree wholeheartedly with the concern 
expressed by Mrs. Herzfeld, Fr. Davis, and 
by Governors Brown and Rockefeller over 
the lack of adequate civil defense prepara- 
tions, but not on the basis of the crazy 
RAND figures. If even one enemy nuclear- 
armed missile or bomb falls on the United 
States—and it is quite possible that no more 





than a dozen will ever get through—the 
result will still be a major catastrophe. 
Since we have no way of knowing where 
these missiles and bombs will land, we must 
be prepared to protect ourselves against 
them everywhere. But let’s put first things 
first. 

If we rely exclusively on shelters and 
the Strategic Air Command, and if we con- 
tinue to whittle away at the strength and 
efficiency of the Army and the Army Na- 
tional Guard, we shall, one day, be told to 
come out of our shelters, “and with your 
hands over your head!” 

My commentary, “War By Slide Rule” 
(8/8), was aimed, not at civil defense, 
but at the unproven and unprovable thesis 
that any future total war will be over within 
a few days or weeks. 

One final note: The OCDM and RAND 
figures are not worthy of the term “war 
gaming,” as used by Father Davis. The 
war game, in its true Clausewitzian sense, 
is precise. Above all, it takes into account 
the “mental and moral nature of man.” 
Subtract those elements and you have the 
caricature currently being peddled by 
RAND. 


WILLIAM V. KENNEDY 


Camp Hill, Pa. 
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Current Comment 





Mr. Khrushchev and Laos 


When the President sees Mr. Khru- 
shchev, he means, as he infor..s.ed re- 
porters during his Aug. 12 press con- 
ference, to take up the question of the 
Red-led revolt in the Southeast Asian 
Kingdom of Laos (Am. 8/15, p. 602). 
“Where we see incidents . . ..inspired 
certainly by Communists,” Mr. Eisen- 
hower remarked, “such specific in- 
stances will have to be part of [our] 
conversations.” What the Soviet Premier 
has to say should prove enlightening. 

Thus far most of the bold talk regard- 
ing Laos has come from neighboring 
Red China and Communist North Viet- 
nam. Both Peking and Hanoi have 
warned that “intervention by a foreign 
army” in Laos would be interpreted as 
an act directly threatening North Viet- 
nam’s security. The warning obviously 
is aimed at the Seato alliance, which 
has put Laos under its protection 
though the country is not a member of 
the organization. We last heard such 
talk during the Indo-Chinese war which 
ended in the partition of Vietnam in 
1954. Meanwhile Communist troops 
from North Vietnam continue to pour 
into Laos. 

If the Soviet Premier is in a frank 
and confiding mood come Sept. 15, we 
may learn the answer to an interesting 
question. Is Mr. Khrushchev in the 
driver's seat in Laos or is he merely ac- 
companying this latest Communist ven- 
ture as a passenger? If the first, then 
we have no right to trust his protesta- 
tions of peace. If the second, then he 
too has a tiger by the tail in Asia. And, 
no matter what good comes out of the 
Eisenhower-Khrushchev talks, we shall 
still be far from an era of “coexistence” 
in the Far East. 


Japanese War Losses 


The death of Fleet Admiral William 
F, Halsey on Aug. 16 recalls some of 
the glories of U. S. naval operations 
against Japan in the war that ended 14 
years ago on Aug. 14. It also, and more 
pertinently, recalls the terrifying catas- 
trophe that overwhelmed Japan because 
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the combined U. S. operations carried 
out so sternly Halsey’s motto: “hit hard, 
hit fast and hit often.” 

A recent newspaper report details 
the staggering losses Japan suffered. The 
terrible picture that emerges deserves 
thoughtful consideration as a portent 
of what a war today would mean. When 
Japan surrendered in 1945, nearly 1.2 
million of its armed forces had been 
killed and 4.6 million wounded; 672,000 
civilians had been killed and probably 
over a million wounded. Shipping losses 
totaled 686 naval vessels and 2,346 mer- 
chant ships. The nation had wasted $56 
billion in direct war costs and lost $36 
billion worth of property. Forty per 
cent of the areas of bombed cities had 
been destroyed and thirty per cent of 
the population had lost homes and pos- 
sessions. And Japan is still paying for 
its folly: over the next twenty years 
more than a billion dollars will be spent 
in various reparations. 

All this took place before the age of 
the H-bomb! It is, we pray, the absolute 
unthinkableness of modern war that 
may yet save the world from a_ holo- 
caust immensely more terrible. 


Trade, Aid and Red China 


The National Planning Association, a 
“nonprofit, nonpolitical organization” 
with headquarters in Washington, D. C., 
has been issuing a series of reports on 
the “economics of competitive coexist- 
ence.” Its fourth, made public on Aug. 
17, notes the rise of Red China as a 
major economic threat to the free world 
in Southeast Asia. “Since 1956,” the 
study shows, “the Chinese Communists, 
despite their domestic needs and prob- 
lems, have been giving much more 
financial assistance than they have been 
receiving.” At a great cost to its own 
economy, Peking is seeking to pene- 


‘trate the economies of Southeast Asia. 


Thus far Red China has expended 
“about $647-million worth” of economic 
aid abroad. The notable fact, NPA 
points out, is that all this assistance has 
consisted in outright grants. Moreover, 
the fact is “doubly striking,” adds the 
report, “since Soviet financial assistance 


to Peking has been on a loan rather than 
on a grant basis.” 

Coupled with the economic offensive, 
Red China is waging a trade war which, 
to NPA’s way of thinking, should “give 
the gravest concern to the West.” The 
bulk of Red Chinese consumer goods 
has been going to Southeast Asia. By 
calculated underselling, Communist 
China has been able to step up her 
trade there at a rate three times faster 
than Japan’s. The West, NPA reasons, 
may have to increase its economic as- 
sistance to such countries as Japan and 
India to compensate for their trade 
losses to Peking. 

Certainly the West cannot sit idly 
by. Like the Soviet Union, Red China 
is coming to learn that trade and aid 
are indispensable foreign-policy instru- 
ments. 


The Allies Speak Their Minds 


President Eisenhower’s decision to in- 
vite Premier Khrushchev to visit the 
United States has evoked a warm and 
even joyous reaction in Britain. This, of 
course, might have been expected. Sure- 
ly, too, it was no surprise to our State 
Department that official reactions in 
Germany and France were much less 
favorable. 

Chancellor Konrad Adenauer is re- 
ported to be strongly of the opinion 
that the deadlock in East-West relations 
cannot be broken during a few hours of 
conversation between Mr. Eisenhower 
and Mr. Khrushchev. When Dr. Aden- 
auer meets the President in Bonn, he 
will in all probability warn him against 
any kind of detailed discussion of the 
German question with the Soviet leader. 

Pres. Charles de Gaulle takes an even 
dimmer view of what he is reported to 
have called the “lone horseman” initia- 
tive of Mr. Eisenhower. Sensitive as al- 
ways to anything that affects the pres- 
tige of France, General de Gaulle is 
said recently to have manifested a depth 
of opposition that had not been sus- 
pected. This reportedly came to light 
at a special meeting of the French Cabi- 
net on Aug. 12. A few days later, 
Premier Michel Debré declared that 
France must make herself heard and 
understood, lest she be “crushed” by 
agreements made between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. This 
declaration coincided with reports that 
a separate meeting between de Gaulle 
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and Khrushchev may be in the cards. 
It is beginning to look as though more 
than one “lone horseman” will be riding 
the rough terrain that divides the East 
and the West. 


USSR’s Book Pirating 


One thing Mr. K. might do when he 
visits this country is meet with a com- 
mittee of book publishers and agree to 
do something, when he goes home, to 
get Russia to respect the rights of au- 
thors. The Soviet Union does not sub- 
scribe to the International Copyright 
Convention. Accordingly, its publishing 
houses are free to publish any book by 
any foreign author—and pay him noth- 
ing. Dozens of American authors, 
among others, have had the benefit of 
this dubious compliment. 

In Moscow on Aug. 17, Harvard Uni- 
versity’s Professor Harold J. Berman, an 
authority on Soviet law, lost his appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the Russian 
Republic. Representing the estate of Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle of Sherlock 
Holmes fame, Mr. Berman claimed that 
up to May 1, 1957, the Doyle books had 
grossed 13.5 million rubles and that the 
author’s share, at a normal 15 per cent 
royalty, was some two million rubles 
(about $585,000). He cleverly argued 
his point from the Russian Republic’s 
Civil Code itself, whose Article 399 for- 
bids “exploitation” and “unjust enrich- 
ment.” What else, asked Mr. Berman, 
is unpaid-for use of an author’s talent? 
But the Russian judges didn’t see it that 
way; the complaint was simply dis- 
missed. Holmes would concur with Wat- 
son’s reaction that the ways of Soviet 
justice are dashed peculiar. 

We hope Mr. K. is not much of a 
reader. If he cottons to some of the 
good books currently being published 
here, he’s likely to pack them in his 
bags and recommend them to the state- 
owned publishing houses, which will 
add them to the huge roster of exploited 
talent. 


Firmness at Little Rock 


Two summers ago the world’s head- 
lines emblazoned Little Rock as a sym- 
bol of democracy’s defeat at the hands 
of lawless bigots. Thus, on Aug. 12 of 
this year, as Negro and white students 
once again mounted the steps of Central 
High in that city, the nation held its 
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breath. This time, however, Little Rock 
redeemed its civic reputation. Law had 
won out over King Mob. 

To be sure, not all who backed the 
reopening of the city’s public high 
schools welcomed the admittance of 
Negroes to previously all-white classes. 
Whatever their motives, however, more 
and more citizens were determined to 
open the schools and to see that re- 
spect for law carried the day. 

Business leaders, among others, had 
accurately reckoned that a surrender to 
lawlessness was costing the city more 
than a rash of bad publicity and the clos- 
ing of some schools for a year. Outside 
financial interests shy away from a 
community which cannot guarantee the 
peaceful education of its children. Local 
parents, fed up with makeshift private 
schools or the cost of sending teen-agers 
to school outside the city, likewise— 
despite their emotional commitments— 
demanded a practical solution to the 
problem. Thus backers of desegregation 
found new allies as they stood behind 
Police Chief Eugene G. Smith outside 
Central High School on the first day of 
class. 

Chief Smith’s tactics were simple but 
effective. He stood his ground quietly 
and resolutely. His orders were calm 
and incisive. Law and order prevailed. 

Though the tide in Arkansas turns 
late in the day, events there teach a use- 
ful lesson. The demagog has not yet 
vanished from the land, but Little Rock 
proves that he is not invincible. 


From Inflation to Growth 


Some of our more cynical citizens 
may feel that before issuing its latest 
report on Aug. 16 the Cabinet Commit- 
tee on Price Stability and Economic 
Growth paid more attention to the po- 
litical than to the economic barometer. 
As recently as June 28 the committee, 
which is headed by Vice President 
Nixon, had warned the country that the 
economy was facing another upward 
push in prices. Now it finds, after only 
a seven-week interval, that the inflation- 
ary threat has receded and that the na- 
tion cun now safely concentrate on 
economic growth and maximum em- 
ployment. 

That there have been political pres- 
sures on the Administration to moder- 
ate its fears of inflation is obvious. In 
this progress-minded country most vot- 


ers are more impressed by expansive 
measures fostering the growth of jobs 
and production than by restrictive poli- 
cies aimed merely at stabilizing prices. 
Nevertheless, to see in the Nixon com- 
mittee’s shift of emphasis no more than 
shrewd politics is to ignore what has 
been happening to prices for many 
months now. For the past year the Gov- 
ernment’s Consumer Price Index has 
been amazingly stable, and there is no 
indication that it is about to renew its 
upward climb. That is one of the reasons 
this Review began questioning Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's emphasis on inflation 
several months ago. 

Inflation is not, of course, anything 
to be trifled with. On the other hand, the 
dangers it presents can easily be exag- 
gerated—especially for a generation that 
has lived through World War II and 
the Korean War. To the extent that the 
Nixon committee report, which United 
Press International says “soft-pedaled 
the Eisenhower Administration’s anti- 
inflation drive,” places inflation in prop- 
er perspective, it is heartily to be wel- 
comed. 


U.S. Jews Await Khrushchev 


Among the things hanging over the 
head of Premier Nikita Khrushchev dur- 
ing his U. S. visit will be the Kremlin’s 
treatment of the 3.5 million Jews in the 
Soviet orbit. A booklet entitled The 
Plight of the Jews in Eastern Europe, 
issued by the American Jewish Com- 
mittee (165 E. 56th St., New York 22, 
N. Y.), outlines in brief but precise 
terms the official Soviet discrimination 
against Jews in their religious and cul- 
tural life. This report is only the most 
recent indication of the rising concern 
among world Jewry over the predica- 
ment of their coreligionists behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

Some of the major Jewish organiza- 
tions have alertly started mapping sepa- 
rate plans to reach the Soviet Premier 
during his stay in this country. They 
hope to find ways, either directly or 
through influential non-Jewish person- 
alities, to impress upon Khrushchev the 
resentment felt here over Jewish disa- 
bilities in the Soviet Union. 

We certainly hope that the President 
of the United States will make clear 
to the Kremlin visitor the importance 
attached not only by Jews, or by Cath- 
olics, but by the whole American peo- 
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ple, to the fundamental issue of human 
rights in the Soviet Union. There is no 
solid basis for lasting peace as long as 
the free world continues to behold 
communism’s calculated and systematic 
hostility to the highest ideals of respect 
for human dignity. It will be a profound 
loss for mankind if the Soviet visitor 
leaves our shores without the cry for re- 
ligious freedom ringing persistently in 
his ears. 


White Fathers in the U.S.A. 


When, in 1868, Cardinal Lavigerie, 
Archbishop of Algiers, founded the 
White Fathers to begin the modern 
Christian penetration of Muslim Africa, 
much of America was itself still a mis- 
sionary country. Last Aug. 9, when the 
Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop Egidio 
Vagnozzi, dedicated the White Fa- 
thers’ first U. S. seminary, America 
gave one more assurance that the 
Church here has come of age. The new 
house of studies, named for St. Joseph, 
is located on the 1,800-acre site of a 
former sanitorium near Saranac Lake, 
N, ¥. 

At present there are 2,500 White 
Fathers at work in 577 mission stations 
of 37 dioceses throughout Africa. The 
Fathers get their name from their dis- 
tinctive apparel—the gondoura, or full- 
length, loose-fitting white robe; the 
white burnoose; and the red fez—all bor- 
rowed from the Arabs. 

The Péres Blancs have pioneered the 
Sahara, the French Sudan, the Congo 
and Equatorial Africa. The flourishing 
of Church and State in areas as far apart 
as Northern Ghana and Uganda, or Al- 
geria and Nyasaland, is in great part the 
work of these men. 

Though the American province so far 
has only about 55 members in all, the 
planners of St. Joseph’s seminary have 
built to accommodate 200 future sem- 
inarians. American youth will doubtless 
respond to the call of Africa with the 
same generosity that the young men of 
other nations have always shown. 


When Power Fails 


Just before 3 o'clock on the sweltering 
afternoon of Aug. 17, six overloaded 
Consolidated Edison cables suddenly 
burned out in New York City, depriv- 
ing an estimated half-million persons of 
power for lights, TV and radio, fans and 
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air-coolers, elevators and freezers. As 
night came on, flashlights and candles 
flickered in darkened streets and homes. 
Ironically, a full moon shone overhead. 
Under its eerie eye, firemen fought a 
fire on W. 103rd St. They could hardly 
see one another in the gloom. 

That same day in Washington, the 
Naval Research Laboratory announced 
that one of its scientists, Dr. Alan C. 
Kolb, has developed a foot-long glass 
tube in which 30 billion watts of elec- 
trical energy can be discharged in ten 
millionths of a second to produce a tiny 
thermonuclear reaction. Some day, 
when Dr. Kolb shall have trained his 
bottled genie to light our cities, we shall 
have less reason to fear the effects of a 
power failure. 

We are so dependent on the machines 
that serve us. When they falter, the 
entire mechanical dynamism of urban 
life—everything from refrigerators to 
traffic signals—fails with them. The re- 
sulting confusion, crime and general 
insecurity can be catastrophic. 

Thoughtful persons, scanning the 
long darkened stretches of Broadway the 
night of Aug. 17, reflected on what a 
single small but well-placed bomb might 
do to a city so dependent on the familiar 
amenities of light, water, gas and quick 
transportation. In the event of enemy 
attack, the dislocations that would dis- 
rupt all the normal patterns of city life 
are almost unimaginable. Shall we be 
prepared? 


Money for Roads 


The deadlock between Congress and 
the Administration over filling the de- 
pleted reserves of the Highway Trust 
Fund is more a matter of bookkeeping 
than of principle. The matter of princi- 
ple was decided three years ago when 
Congress insisted on putting the big 
interstate highway construction pro- 
gram on a pay-as-you-go basis. Rebuff- 
ing a White House plea to finance the 
roads by selling bonds, Congress levied 
an additional 3-cents-a-gallon tax on 
gasoline and stipulated that all receipts 
from it should be paid into a special 
Highway Trust Fund, outside the regu- 
lar budget. 

When it became obvious last Janu- 
ary that receipts from the gasoline tax 
were insufficient to keep the road pro- 
gram on schedule, the President asked 
Congress to vote an increase of 1% cents 


a gallon. For several reasons, all of them 
understandable, Congress has been re- 
luctant to do this. Sen. Albert Gore, au- 
thor of the highway program, has sug- 
gested that, instead of imposing an ad- 
ditional burden on motorists, some or 
all of the 10-per-cent excise tax on new 
cars and of the Federal taxes on lubri- 
cating oil, automobile parts and acces- 
sories be diverted from the Treasury to 
the Highway Fund. Since this shift in 
bookkeeping would add to the burden 
of balancing the budget, the President 
wants none of it. 

In this dispute Mr. Eisenhower is go- 
ing to have to compromise, for the al- 
ternative would be a slowing down of 
the road-building program. Among mo- 
torists that would be just as unpopular 
as a hike in the gas tax. 


Illegitimacy and Going Steady 


If you think that too much concern 
has been expressed about the moral 
dangers involved in “going steady,” 
these recently released figures may serve 
to change your mild skepticism. Accord- 
ing to the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, 87,900 illegiti- 
mate births were recorded in this coun- 
try in 1938. By 1957 the number had 
surged to 201,700 and it is expected to 
have topped 205,000 in 1958. Even 
these figures do not tell the whole story, 
since many families, especially well-to- 
do whites, conceal the plight of an un- 
married pregnant daughter and put the 
baby out secretly for adoption. 

Even more tragically, unwed mother- 
hood among adolescents is on the rise 
and will continue to mount. By 1962, if 
the present rate continues, about 120,- 
000 infants will be born out of wedlock 
to teen-age girls. The significant fact is 
that this startling rise coincides with the 
growing custom of teen-age “going 
steady.” Sociologists seem wary about 
pinning the major blame on such steady 
dating, but it seems only common sense 
to admit that occasions fer illicit in- 
timacy grow apace with “going steady.” 

Parents who allow such exclusive and 
steady company-keeping have a serious 
obligation to examine their irresponsible 
tolerance. They may well be allowing 
serious occasions of sin to afflict the lives 
of their teen-age children. The grief and 
shame of unwed motherhood are too 
great a price to pay for careless parent- 


hood. 
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Big Two Meeting 


i IDEA OF a Big Two meeting, a get-together of the 
top men of the United States and the Soviet Union, 
is really an old one. It used to pop up regularly in the 
1940’s when Harry S. Truman was in the White House. 
Mr. Truman had a ready answer when asked about it 
at press conferences. “If Stalin wants to see me,” he 
would say, “let him come over here to Washington.” 

The notion was widely regarded at the time as ab- 
surd. Only one thing would have seemed more fantastic 
than Soviet Premier Joseph Stalin flying to Washington, 
and that would have been President Truman flying to 
Moscow. It was all put down as something that just 
couldn’t happen. 

Well, you never know. Now that fantasy is on the way 
to becoming fact, with Premier Nikita S$. Khrushchev 
scheduled to arrive in Washington on Sept. 15 and 
President Eisenhower committed to fly to Moscow in 
the fall, this city on the Potomac is caught in a swirl 
of emotions that includes hope, skepticism, anxiety and 
disgust. 

The dominant feeling seems to be one of guarded 
hope, accompanied in some cases by admiration for 
President Eisenhower’s bold venture into the field of 
personal diplomacy. The Chief Executive himself is 





Mr. Fouuiarp, one of AMERICA’s regular Washington 
correspondents, will go with the President to Bonn and 
London in late August. He will also accompany Mr. 
Eisenhower on his trip to the Soviet Union. 


On All Horizons 


hopeful that Khrushchev will make some concession to 
end, or at least ameliorate, the Berlin crisis and open 
the road to a true peace. But privately he is worried 
lest his fellow Americans expect a miracle; he has 
warned publicly that there may be a “minus” as well 
as a “plus” side to his talks with Khrushchev. 

Some right-wing Republicans in the Senate—among 
them Styles Bridges of New Hampshire and Homer 
Capehart of Indiana—are convinced that no good can 
come of the venture. They have a feeling of disgust as 
they think of the red flag with its yellow hammer and 
sickle flying from hundreds of Washington lampposts 
next month, 

The stakes are so great, affecting as they do man- 
kind’s longing for a tranquil world, that it seems almost 
indecent to think of the matter in terms of national 
politics, But a lot of men here are thinking that way, 
openly and without apology. They are trying to figure 
out how it will affect the 1960 Presidential race, and 
also the fortunes of the men who aspire to be in that 
race. 

Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller of New York, now re- 
garded as an almost certain challenger of Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon for the Republican Presidential 
nomination, is not at all certain that Nixon will in the 
end benefit from his trip to Russia and from the events 
that lie ahead. The New Yorker thinks it is hazardous 
for one to tie his political future to dealings with the 
Russians. Accordingly, he made it a point to stay away 
from the Soviet exhibit in New York and to snub Soviet 
Deputy Premiers Anastas Mikoyan and Frol Kozlov 
when they visited the Big Town. 

All of which would seem to indicate that Gov. Rocke- 
feller belongs among the skeptics. 

Epwarp T. FoLuiarp 


a German documentary on Israel. The 
recognition goes annually to the produc- 
tion regarded as contributing most, by 





its content and presentation, to spiritual 





NEWMAN PIONEER. The Cardinal 
Newman Award, usually reserved to an 
outstanding lay leader, will this year 
go to Rt. Rev. Msgr. John W. Keogh, of 
Philadelphia. In 1913 he assumed full- 
time duties as chaplain to Catholic stu- 
dents at the University of Pennsylvania. 
He was instrumental in bringing about 
the national federation, which now 
counts some 500 member clubs. 


p ADOPTION DRAMA. Welfare agen- 
cies recommend that infants received 
through them be made to realize their 
adoptive status as early in life as possi- 
ble. Easier said than done. Martha 
Helen Sullivan, a social worker with 20 
years’ experience, has written a booklet, 
The Boy Who Had Two Birthdays, to 
come to the aid of perplexed couples 
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(St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, 
N. J. 35¢). A companion booklet on 
adopted girls is in preparation. 


p> HERMITAGE. A foundation of the 
Congregation of Camaldoli Hermits of 
Mount Corona will rise soon near Mc- 
Connelsville, Ohio, in the diocese 
of Steubenville. Rev. Maurice Levy- 
Duplat, Er. Cam., on arriving in this 
country to oversee plans for the new 
hermitage, expressed confidence that 
ample vocations for the austere life of 
Camaldoli hermits would be forthcom- 


ing. 


p> PRIZE FILM ON ISRAEL. At the 
recent Berlin film festival, the Interna- 
tional Catholic Film Office awarded its 
grand prize to Paradies und Feuerofen, 


progress and human values. 


p> MARIAN EDITOR. Rev. John Mul- 
ligan, S.M., has recently been named 
editor of the Marianist magazine, pub- 
lished by the Marian Library of Day- 
ton University. He succeeds Rev. Philip 
C. Hoelle, S.M., who continues as di- 
rector of the library. 


p> FAMILY STUDIES. Dr. Karl Stern, 
psychiatrist and author, will be the prin- 
cipal speaker at the Midwest Family 
Life Conférence scheduled to meet in 
Chicago, Oct. 15-17. The meeting, spon- 
sored by the NCWC Family Life Bu- 
reau (1312 Mass. Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C.), will study the “Chris- 
tian Family and the Patterns of Amer- 
ican Society.” R.A.G. 
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Congress Wrestles with Labor Bill 


UST AS THE Taft-Hartley Act was mainly a response 
J to the abuse of union power by John L. Lewis, so 
the Landrum-Griffin bill, which the House passed on 
August 14, largely represents a reaction to the abuses of 
power by James R. Hoffa, the tough, impenitent head 
of the Teamster Brotherhood. And just as a coalition 
of Southern Democrats and Northern Republicans—the 
latter representing in many cases predominantly rural 
constituencies—exploited public resentment against Mr. 
Lewis to impose sweeping curbs on all unions, so the 
same coalition has capitalized on Hoffa’s deserved un- 
popularity to pass a bill which, in the opinion of our 
most responsible union leaders, would cripple all of 
organized labor. 

At this time it is impossible to say what kind of labor 
bill Congress will eventually pass, or even whether it 
will pass any bill at all. Last week the Senate decided 
to send its own Kennedy-Ervin bill and the Landrum- 
Griffin bill to a joint Senate-House conference for reso- 
lution of differences; but the differences in some re- 
spects are so fundamental that they may defy all at- 
tempts at compromise. The following appear to be the 
chief areas of conflict, although there are many others 
as well. 


THREE KEY ISSUES 


1. Picketinc. Unless a union files within thirty days 
a petition for a representation election, it may not under 
the House bill engage in organizational or representa- 
tion picketing (i.e., picketing aimed at forcing an em- 
ployer to recognize a union as bargaining agent for his 
employes ). The Senate bill does not prohibit this kind 
of picketing outright, but limits it in various ways. A 
union, for instance, which has lost a representation 
election within the preceding nine months would not 
be allowed to picket, nor could it picket an employer 
who has a legitimate contract with another union. If a 
union can show, however, that an employer has been 
guilty of an unfair labor practice, these restrictions 
cease to operate. 

2. SeconpaRy Boycorrts. Both bills aim to close loop- 
holes in Taft-Hartley restrictions on secondary boy- 
cotts (i.e., boycotts directed not against the employer 
with whom a union has a dispute, but against em- 
ployers who deal with him). The Senate bill outlaws 
agreements between a union and a trucker whereby 
the trucker agrees not to transport the goods of any 
other employer (“hot cargo” clauses). The House bill 
prohibits all secondary boycotts. 

3. “No-Man’s-Lanp.” This is a phrase used to de- 
scribe an area in labor-management relations over 
which the National Labor Relations Board refuses to 
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exercise jurisdiction, and over which State agencies and 
courts, because of the doctrine of Federal preemption, 
are unable to assert their authority. Perhaps as many 
as a million small businesses and their employes are in- 
volved. The Senate bill encourages NLRB to service as 
many of these businesses as possible. It provides, how- 
ever, that State agencies, but not State courts, may as- 
sume jurisdiction over such businesses as NLRB may 
cede to them. In these cases the State agency must 
apply the norms of Federal labor law governing unfair 
labor practices and representation questions. 

The House bill, on the other hand, empowers State 
courts and agencies to handle all cases which NLRB 
declines to service, and provides further that State laws 
governing labor-management relations may be applied 
even when these conflict with Federal law. Since only 
10 of the 50 States have a labor relations law or de- 
partment, this means that in many instances the cases 
ceded by NLRB would be decided by judges—who may 
be ignorant of labor-management relations—on the basis 
of common law, or even by justices of the peace on the 
basis of local ordinances. In this respect, it is an inter- 
esting commentary on the approach of the authors of 
the Landrum-Griffin bill to note that the late Sen. 
Robert A. Taft opposed transferring jurisdiction to the 
States unless they first agreed to enact laws consistent 
with the Taft-Hartley Act. The Senator was interested 
in removing obstacles to interstate commerce, not in 
multiplying them. 


MORAL CONSIDERATIONS 


For those who are trying to keep their moral bear- 
ings in this complicated business—both bills run to 
more than 60 pages of intricate, legalistic prose—no 
Catholic moralist has ever condemned representation 
picketing or secondary boycotts as such. Morally in- 
different in themselves, these traditional union tech- 
niques are to be approved or condemned depending 
on circumstances. An absolute prohibition of them will 
certainly prevent some grave abuses, but it will also, 
and just as certainly, protect and sanction some grave 
injustices. In these particulars, as well as in dealing 
with “No-Man’s-Land,” the Senate bill is clearly superior 
to the House bill. 

As we have said before, it will be a pity if Congress 
fails to cope effectively with the abuses stigmatized by 
the McClellan committee. Those members of Congress 
who are compromising this high purpose by striving to 
weaken honest unions are doing a grave disservice, not 
only to workers, but to the growth of peaceful, con- 
structive industrial relations as well. Should Congress 
fail to pass a bill, they will have a lot to answer for. 
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Fun and Games with Books 


I A TANTALIZING GAME to play some long Sunday 
- afternoon is the effortless exercise called Com- 
parative Book Reviews. No special skill is required save 
the ability to read, and to read between the lines. One 
needs no costly equipment—only the Sunday news- 
paper. You can play it solitaire or in groups. And you 
always win, because you come away wiser than you 
started—less inclined, that is, to regard everything you 
see in print as authoritative and inspired. 

Take two reviews that appeared in two New York 
Sunday newspapers on August 16. The book in question 
was newspaperman Allen Drury’s long (616 pp.) novel 
about politics and political figures in Washington, 
Advise and Consent. Liberal Sen. Richard L. Neu- 
berger, himself a former newspaperman and presently 
junior Senator from Oregon, did the estimate of this 
book in the coveted page-one spot of the New York 
Times Book Review. William V. Shannon, an able prac- 
ticing newsman and also a liberal, reviewed Mr. Drury’s 
book that day for the New York Post. 

(The game is best played when you can stack one 
entire review up against another, but the following 
samples will give you a sense of the zest of it all.) 


TIMES POST 


...1 believe that Ad- How bad can a novel 
vise and Consent will be and still be a best- 
stand as one of the seller? Allen Drury 


Revelry, the Samuel 
Hopkins Adams clas- 
sic about the Hard- 
ing Administration, 
and this is high lit- 
erary rating,  in- 
deed. ... 


vise and Consent is 
neither good history 
nor good fiction. It 
takes its proper place 
with “Orphan Annie” 
as a right-wing comic 
strip. 


Now there! Who says there’s a liberal line? 

Let’s try another quick round with two reviews in 
the very same issues of the same Sunday papers. This 
time the book is a British novel, the work of a “beat” 
young Britisher named Alan Sillitoe. The jacket says 
it is “the literary sensation of the year in England,” a 
distinction which, as one reviewer points out, has been 
accorded to no more than eleven other books this year. 
Here are two estimates of Saturday Night and Sunday 
Morning: 

POST TIMES 

The title of Alan Sil- Alan  Sillitoe, the 

litoe’s first novel sig- young author of the 

nifies “binge and present book, has 


hangover.” The hero 
—if that word can be 
shrunk to fit him—is 
a lathe operator and 
fornicator named Ar- 
thur Seaton. [This 
book] manages to be 
grim without being 


caught much of the 
mood of the present- 
day working class in 
England. . . . If the 
heroes of some re- 
cent English novels 
are angry young 
men, Mr. Sillitoe is 


finest and most grip- 
ping political novels 
of our era. Many 
Americans will learn 
about their Govern- 
ment through _its 
dramatic pages. I 
would rank it with 


must have been try- 
ing to match the 
course record. [It is] 
the most stupefying 
dull novel I have in- 
flicted on myself 
since I read... B 

Love Possessed. Ad- 





significant. raging. A fine novel. 


Publishing houses have their own version of this 
game. It is played by excerpting all the favorable- 
sounding phrases that happen to have slipped into con- 
demnatory reviews—and printing them next week in 
advertisements. 





I BOOK PUBLISHING, as we have always thought 
* with a stubborn loyalty, is a noble profession. 
We stand by that conviction. Once in a while, however, 
some publishers play fast and loose with the standards 
to be expected from those whose work touches so in- 
timately on public taste and morality. Our revulsion at 
huckster publishing is further roiled when firms put on 
a sanctimonious mien and pretend that they engage in 
questionable practices for the sole and lofty purpose 
of providing “great literature” for the masses. When 
Grove Press, for instance, uses every trick in the pub- 
licity racket to whoop up sales for the unexpurgated 
edition of Lady Chatterley’s Lover, and proclaims that 
it is doing so out of pure love for literature and to free 
the poor Lady from the fetters of benighted censors, 
we remain, to say the least, skeptically unconvinced. 
Nor has the double-talk used by Grove put an end 
to the Chatterley affair. Pocket-book publishers have 
sniffed the mazuma-laden zephyrs. Within one week 
Pyramid publishers issued a 250,000-copy edition of 
the unexpurgated text at 50 cents; Dell’s 50-cent item 
had a first run of a million copies; Pocket Book’s 35- 
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cent printing topped 1.5 million; the New American 
Library has spawned three “large printings” at 50 cents. 
All of which has led to no small infighting among pub- 
lishers: which firm has the real Toni? which has the 
“authorized version”? C’est d@ rire, as the French drily 
say. Why should firms quibble over a technical point 
of the “ethics” of publishing when they are so ready 
to violate a much more important point of ethics 
through their raw commercialism? 

There is only one sensible interpretation of this dis- 
edifying picture. The publishers of LCL don’t, in this 
instance, give two hoots about literature and its proper 
place in our culture. They are out to milk the sensa- 
tional book to the last sour penny. There is little wonder 
that other elements in the publishing industry are dis- 
gusted with the frantic front-runners in the Chatterley 
sweepstakes. Even Publishers’ Weekly, a sturdy cham- 
pion against censorship of the book, was forced to 
editorialize in its August 17th issue that “the public 
image of the whole book trade has been cheapened” 
by the unholy scramble for mass distribution of this 
most. artificially built-up “great” book of our times. 
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The Church tn Red Kerala 


Most Rev. Thomas Pothacamury 


history for the entire world. There, on July 31, 

the only Communist government in India was 
dismissed by a proclamation of Rajendra Prasad, Presi- 
dent of the Republic of India, under Article 356 of the 
Indian Constitution. This was the first instance of a 
Communist government being thrown out of office in 
’ any country. The dismissal followed mass movements 
of protest organized on a vast scale and over wide 
areas of the State against the undemocratic policies 
and the tyranny of the Reds. 

President Prasad took over the administration of the 
State after examining a report received from the Gov- 
ernor of Kerala and other sources. “I am satisfied,” he 
said, “that a situation has arisen in which the govern- 
ment of the State cannot be carried on in accordance 
with the provisions of the Constitution of India.” 


Rs EVENTS in India’s Kerala State have made 


NONVIOLENT STRUGGLE 


From June 12 to July 31 the great majority of the 
people of Kerala had been engaged in a nonviolent 
struggle against Communist rule, which they regarded 
as an unmitigated evil and a menace to human rights. 
The campaign commenced with a 37-point list of 
charges against the Red government and a pledge taken 
by various political parties to compel the Communist 
ministry to get out of office. On June 15 all business 
was suspended. There followed a mass protest against 
the tyrannical methods of the government on the politi- 
cal level and against its autocratic policy in education. 

The government soon realized the extent and inten- 
sity of the rising tide of popular discontent. Within a 
week of the beginning of the struggle, the Chief Min- 
ister of Kerala, E. M. S. Namboodiripad, sought the 
intervention of the Prime Minister of India in order to 
bring about a settlement. Pandit Nehru accordingly 
spent three full days at Trivandrum, studying condi- 
tions and interviewing individuals and groups. He in- 
vited the Catholic bishops, those of the dissident 
Churches, the Jacobites and the Mar Thomites, and pre- 
lates of the Church of South India to meet him and 
discuss the situation. 

The Archbishops of Changanacherry and Trivan- 
drum, the Bishop of Quilon and four Bishops of the 
other Christian denominations interviewed Mr. Nehru 
on June 24. They spoke of Kerala government measures 





ARCHBISHOP PorHacaMuRY of Bangalore was for 19 
years editor of the Indian publication, New Leader. 
He has occupied the see of Bangalore since 1942. 
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which violated constitutional rights in the matter of 
education, of the lack of security to life and property 
and of the general breakdown of law and order in the 
State. They charged the Communist government with 
intimidation, assault and even with murders of non- 
Communist individuals. They accused the Communists 
of diverting public funds for the benefit of the party 
and party members. They cited instances of the with- 
drawal of criminal prosecutions where Communists 
were the accused and of ruthless assaults on innocent 
persons and property. Moreover, the bishops asserted 
that the agitation in Kerala was not a communal affair 
sponsored by the Catholics, as alleged by the govern- 
ment, but rather a general movement which had the 
support of all classes and creeds. The interview lasted 
45 minutes. The Prime Minister read the memorandum 
presented by the bishops and asked for further informa- 
tion on the educational issue. 

The trouble in Kerala had begun soon after the Reds 
assumed power in April, 1957 with the passing of a 
controversial education act and the approval of rules 
and regulations for its enforcement. According to the 
legislation, the type of education to be imparted in 
Kerala’s schools was of the Communist pattern, violent- 
ly antagonistic to Christianity. Obnoxious textbooks, ex- 
tclling Soviet culture and Soviet leaders and instilling 
atheistic principles, were to be introduced. Further, 
school administrators were to be stripped of all freedom 
in the choice and appointment of teachers. These had 
to be chosen from a list prepared by the government. 
Only two out of ten teachers could be of the religious 
faith of the minority conducting the school. 


THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION 


The archbishops and bishops of Kerala, following a 
conference held at Ernakulam on May 5, declared: 


The new provisions defeat the very purpose for 
which the fundamental right of establishing and 
administering schools of their choice has been 
guaranteed [to minorities] in the Constitution. 
The object for which the fundamental right is 
guaranteed and the object for which the Church 
recommends Catholics to have schools of their 
own, is to preserve their religious beliefs and prac- 
tices. 
According to government figures, there are 10,711 
schools in Kerala, of which 7,040 are conducted by 
private agencies. Catholic institutions number 1,570, in- 
cluding 19 training schools and 22 university colleges. 

Article 80 (1) of the Constitution stipulates that 
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“all minorities, whether based on religion or language, 
shall have the right to establish and administer educa- 
tional institutions of their choice.” The natural and ob- 
vious interpretation of this article is that Catholics 
have full liberty to maintain their schools in accordance 
with the laws of India. The term “administer” can only 
mean that religious minorities have the right to manage 
schools, choose teachers and enforce discipline. 

When the right to administer a school is given to a 
religious minority, the teaching, training and atmos- 
phere should be such as would preserve the culture 
and religion of that minority. This includes the manner 
in which the school is to be conducted, the keeping of 
accounts and records, the appointment of teachers and 
the payment of their salaries. 

Article 30 (2) of the Constitution reads: “The State 
shall not, in granting aid to educational institutions, 
discriminate against any educational institution on the 
ground that it is under the management of a minority, 
whether based on religion or language. . . .” State-aided 
schools, therefore, cannot be discriminated against on 
the ground that they are conducted by a minority. 
Hence, the restrictions of the Kerala Education Act 
were illegal and violated the fundamental rights guar- 
anteed to minorities in the Indian Constitution. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS 


Other Christian denominations and the Nair Service 
Society—a Hindu organization, led by 82-year-old Nan- 
nath Padmanabhan—joined with the Catholics in de- 
fense of the right of parents and of religious bodies to 
educate the rising generation. 

Over the last two years the Communist ministry in 
Kerala rode roughshod over people’s rights and made 
use of its power to build up the Communist structure 
by administrative misdeeds and barefaced partisanship. 
The result was a wave of unrest and tension through- 
out the country, accentuated by police firings on non- 
violent and peaceful crowds as they protested and 
demonstrated against the government. These included 
a carefully planned and well-directed program of 
picketing of public offices, State transport services and 
schools. 

After careful consideration the Prime Minister ad- 
vised Mr. Namboodiripad to seek a fresh mandate from 
the electorate, to suspend or withdraw the objectionable 
clause of the Education Act and to hold an inquiry into 
police brutality. The Chief Minister, however, declined 
to follow the directives of the Prime Minister, claiming 
the prescriptive right to rule the State for five years 
without being called to account. In consequence, the 
agitation spread in intensity and extent and assumed 
alarming proportions, 

The liberation movements cut through all barriers of 
political parties, religious faiths and communal preju- 
dices. It became a people’s movement for freedom from 
tyranny. The Congress, the Muslim League and other 
political parties, the Christians, the Nair Service So- 
ciety, the non-Communist trade unions, local self- 
governing bodies, bar associations, newspapers, all 
presented a united front against a ministry which had 
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defied decent standards of civil administration. The 
movement was an historic event of momentous sig- 
nificance. 

A unique feature of the agitation was the active par- 
ticipation of women and the enthusiasm of school 
children to protect the rights and freedom of their 
schools. As many as 150,000 persons, including 40,000 
women, were arrested for peaceful picketing. Some of 
the women arrested were of the highest families, in- 
cluding the wives and other close relatives of three 
former ministers. In several places there were inhuman 
charges by the police in which men, old women and 
even children sustained serious injuries. Indubitably, 
therefore, in its attempt to suppress the agitation, the 
government had recourse to violent measures. 


THIRST FOR BLOOD 


Before the beginning of the struggle the government 
had suspended licenses for the possession of arms in 
those districts where Catholics and other Christians 
were predominant. The police trespassed into rectories, 
churches and the residences of Catholics in search of 
firearms. They found nothing incriminating—only host- 
making machines and popguns used during church 
festivals, 

Catholics were especially singled out for special at- 
tack by the Communists. The police deliberately chose 
places inhabited by Catholic workers and fishermen 
when they chose to fire on demonstrators. Fifteen per- 
sons lost their lives in four different places. Mannath 
Padmanabhan expressed his indignation at the outrage 
in a statement in which he asked: “Have not the Com- 
munists quenched their thirst for Catholic blood? Why 
do they select Catholics alone as fodder for their can- 
non. .. ? None can be misled by these deliberate firings 
in planned places.” 

R. Sankar, president of the Kerala Congress Com- 
mittee and a Hindu, while addressing a meeting of 
50,000 people in Bombay on July 26, said: “The Com- 
munist government has directed its anger on Catholics 
first because they believe that international Catholicism 
is a force to be crushed first if communism is to sur- 
vive.” On August 3 Mr. Nehru, addressing Congress 
party leaders, declared: “The performance of the Com- 
munist government in Kerala was an astonishing 
failure, as they could not carry the people with them 
in implementing many of their policies. The Communist 
government there had antagonized the Catholic 
Church, which was a big force in Kerala.” 

President Prasad considered carefully the issues in- 
volved. The extraordinary and unprecedented situation 
that had arisen in Kerala called for drastic action to 
enable the people to carry on their normal life and 
enjoy the rights guaranteed by the Constitution. Hence 
he resolved the deadlock and averted civil war by tak- 
ing over the administration of the State. 

The crisis is not yet over. The Communists created 
an uproar in Parliament on August 5, alleging discrimi- 
nation against them. They are now organizing large- 
scale demonstrations all over the country and attempt- 
ing reprisals in order to paralyze the administration of 
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other States. At a meeting in Trivandrum on August 5, 
the party protested vehemently against the dismissal 
of the elected legislature and the ministry. A resolu- 
tion stated that “Catholic Church dignitaries” were 
“reactionary communal leaders,” and warned the Presi- 
dent of India that he had “no right to amend or suspend 
the law which had been passed by the legislature and 
had got the President’s assent.” 


STATUS OF KERALA 


Kerala is the smallest and most densely populated 
of India’s 14 States. It has an area of 14,980 square 
miles with a population of some 14 million, of whom 
2.15 million are Catholics and 1.3 million are adherents 
of other Christian denominations. The State is the most 
advanced from the standpoint of literacy. Ironically, 
communism is nowhere more powerful in India today 
than in this region of Christian strength and influence. 
In the general elections in 1957 the Communists won 
60 seats out of 126, excluding one which fell to a Cath- 
olic nominated to represent the Anglo-Indians. The 
party polled only 35 per cent of the votes, securing 
2,060,000 as against 2,209,251 won by the Congress. 
The Communists, however, were able to form a min- 
istry by beguiling five independents into joining them. 
Two of these were appointed ministers. 

One unexpected but happy result of the events in 
Kerala is the decision taken by the Government of 


India to set up a four-member committee under the 
chairmanship of the Governor of Bombay to study the 
question of religious and moral instruction in educa- 
tional institutions. The terms of reference proposed to 
the committee are these: to examine the desirability 
and feasibility of making specific provision for the 
teaching of moral and spiritual values in educational 
institutions; then, granted the feasibility of such a pro- 
vision, to define broadly the content of instruction at 
various stages of education, and to consider its place 
in the normal curriculum. 

Article 28 of the Constitution forbids the imparting 
of religious instruction in schools wholly maintained 
out of State funds. In private State-aided institutions 
no one can be required to take part in religious instruc- 
tion without his consent or, in the case of a minor, that 
of his guardian. 

It is fortunate for the country as well as for religion 
that the first well-planned, systematically organized 
and daring attempt to destroy religion and freedom of 
education should have been made in a State where 
Catholic influence is more marked than in any other 
State in India. The aggressive attitude of communism 
had to face stubborn and unyielding resistance. The 
agitation in Kerala ceased at the instant of the procla- 
mation of President’s rule at 6 P.M. on July 31, 1959, 
when the victory of the democratic forces of Kerala 
was celebrated with triumphant rejoicing. 





British Labor and 


Paul Crane 


AST YEAR, at its annual conference, the leadership 
L of Britain’s Labor party gained massive support 
for its policy that Britain should continue to 
manufacture the nuclear bomb, but not to test it. The 
practicability of such a policy is doubtful, for it is diffi- 
cult to see how the bomb can continue to be an effective 
weapon unless it is tested from time to time: there 
would seem to be little point in making a bomb whose 
effectiveness remains an unknown quantity. Be that as 
it may, the policy put forward by Labor’s leaders last 
year gave evidence of their determination to uphold 
the Nato alliance and to see to it that Britain played a 
full part within its defensive framework. Delegates to 
the conference cast 4,720,000 block votes behind their 
leaders’ policy. 
Early last June the blow fell. At its annual conference 
the National Union of General and Municipal Workers 
voted in favor of a resolution which demanded uni- 





Fr. CRANE, s.J., one of AMERICA’s two corresponding 
editors in London, has recently returned to England 
from a six-month tour of duty in Africa. 
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the Bomb 


lateral action by the next Labor Government to stop 
the manufacture of nuclear weapons and to prohibit 
their use from British territory. It made little difference 
that the outlook of this union is usually on the right of 
the official party line. Neither was there much room 
for consolation in the fact that the resolution was 
pushed through by the smallest of majorities. (“Right- 
wing” delegates, it is said, were sunning themselves on 
the beach outside the conference hall while the vote 
was being taken.) What emerged to take the Labor 
leadership by surprise was a policy turnabout by a 
trusty supporter of orthodox policies. 


POLICY TURNABOUT 


The shock was intense and so was the fear. In a 
matter of weeks the Trade Union Congress was due 
and so was the annual conference of the Labor party. 
At the latter, the NUGMW wields 650,000 votes. Would 
others join in an attack which might split the party and, 
if successfully driven home, overthrow its leadership? 
The outlook was unpleasant in any event. Given the 
additional likelihood of a general election in October, 
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it was sufficiently grim to drive Mr. Gaitskell and the 
Labor leaders into a state of mind not far removed 
from panic. The last thing they wanted at this stage 
was disunity. Yet this, precisely, was what the NUGMW 
resolution had brought to their ranks. 

Mr. Gaitskell’s reaction was swift and extremely able. 
Together with Aneurin Bevan and other elder states- 
men of the Labor party and trade-union movement, he 
drew up and published on June 24 a declaration on 
“Disarmament and Nuclear War.” The document was 
clearly a compromise designed to keep the party clear 
of the pitfalls surrounding unilateral renunciation of 
the nuclear bomb, while preventing other unions from 
straying after the NUGMW in a surge of emotion. At 
all costs unity had to be preserved; and this meant the 
establishment of a formula sufficiently powerful in its 
appeal to placate potential rebels. Mr. Gaitskell and 
his colleagues sought to establish it with the idea of the 
non-nuclear club, which was the high point of their 
policy statement. While repudiating the idea of uni- 
lateral nuclear disarmament, the leaders of the Labor 
party proposed that Britain should halt the spread of 
nuclear power by renouncing its own bomb, provided 
that everyone else, except Soviet Russia and the United 
States, promised to do the same. At the same time, the 
continuance of nuclear tests was classified as a grave 
crime against humanity. 


COMPROMISE AND REACTION 


The statement of the Labor party was generally 
reckoned a sound compromise. Certainly it contained 
flaws and the critics were not slow to spot them; but 
its aim was to preserve party unity at a difficult time 
and it seemed, for a moment, to have succeeded in its 
purpose. The language in which it was couched and 
the sentiments it expressed gave it a moral impact 
which was thought sufficient to check any further drift 
towards unilateralism. At the same time, the discerning 
were able to see the determination of Labor’s leaders 
to play what Mr. Gaitskell has described as a “full and 
loyal” part in the Nato alliance. For the moment, then, 
all seemed well. The party leaders, it was thought, had 
good reason to congratulate themselves. 

In so doing, they reckoned without the enigmatic 
Frank Cousins, general secretary of the massive Trans- 
port and General Workers’ Union, which can cast a 
million votes for unilateralism at next October’s Labor 
Party Conference. The rumblings were heard soon 
after the publication of the Labor party’s statement. 
Somewhat belatedly it was realized that Mr. Cousins 
had marched with those who walked this last Easter to 
the bomb-making center at Aldermaston and back to 
demonstrate their fervor for the unilateral renunciation 
by Britain of the nuclear bomb. The blow fell on July 
9. At the annual conference of his giant trade union, 
only 50 out of 760 delegates voted against a composite 
resolution which repudiated the theory of the nuclear 
deterrent, rejected the idea of a non-nuclear club and 
set down seven points for the program of the next 
Labor Government. The London Times listed them as 
“the permanent stopping of tests, a declaration that nu- 
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clear weapons would not be used first by Great Britain 
or from her territory, reaffirmation that suspension of 
tests means suspension of production, discontinuance 
of patrols by British-based aircraft carrying hydrogen 
bombs, restoration of the principle of political control 
over the use of weapons of mass destruction, objection 
to the setting up of missile bases in Great Britain, and 
every effort to reach agreement on multilateral dis- 
armament.” 

What now? Presumably Mr. Cousins will present his 
union’s challenge to the Trade Union Congress in Sep- 
tember and to the Labor Party Conference in October. 
It is doubtful whether it will prove sufficiently strong 
to unseat the party’s leadership. It will be met at once 
by the Labor leaders. There will be hard debate, for 
neither Mr. Gaitskell nor Mr. Cousins will move, I 
think, from their present positions. Against the shadow 
of an impending general election, the former will prob- 
ably prevail in the name of party unity. Win or lose, 
however, there is now apparent in the ranks of Britain’s 
Labor party a deep ideological split, which may well 
affect adversely its chance of success in any coming 
election. 

Will that be wholly to the advantage of the Conserva- 
tive party? I wonder. On the sidelines of the debate, 
the engaging leader of a rejuvenated and resurgent 
Liberal party may be excused, perhaps, for thinking 
that his prospects have considerably improved. 


WY 


“Et Renovabis Faciem Terrae” 


Come again, Spirit! 

Love’s luster, laughter of God, 

World’s warmth, Trinity’s treasure, 

Soft kiss and secret, O maker of spring. 


Old is our earth and winter-worn, 

Would that the lamps would light; our oil is none; 
The basin of love is broken; the life of our heart 
Has run off in rivulets down to the sea. 


See how the desert is strong, unlovely the land, 
Wasted by war and battle our bread, 

No one not wounded. Old men have forgotten 
The song of the meadow, the color of crocus; 
And Titan is lost in the west. 


But come again, Spirit! 

Love’s luster, laughter of God. 

Wind with Your sweetest breath our world around, 
Hasten! In hope the seed grows tense, 

And we must bloom or we perish. 


E. F. SCHNEDER 
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We Need Integration Councils 


Ben W. Palmer 


HAT are U. S. Catholics doing to support their 

\ X / bishops, who in November, 1958 said: “Legal 

segregation or any form of compulsory segre- 
gation in itself and by its very nature imposes a stigma 
of inferiority upon the segregated people. . . . Dis- 
crimination . . . cannot be reconciled with the truth 
that God has created all men with equal rights and 
equal dignity”? 

Another Thirty Years’ War, the generation of litiga- 
tion predicted by former Supreme Court Justices Rob- 
ert H. Jackson and James F. Byrnes, seems to be begin- 
ning. It will be too slow, however, to satisfy the legiti- 
mate demands of Negroes for justice to their children 
while they are still children, and too slow to spike the 
Soviet propaganda charge that America does not prac- 
tice the democracy it preaches. 

The violent attacks upon the Supreme Court for its 
integration decisions almost equal the Northern de- 
nunciations of Chief Justice Roger Taney for Dred 
Scott, one hundred years ago. Nineteen Southern Sena- 
tors by resolution have declared that: 


The Supreme Court . . . substituted their personal 

political and social ideas for the established law of 

the land. This unwarranted exercise of power by 
the Court, contrary to the Constitution, is destroy- 
ing the amicable relations between the white and 

Negro races that have been created through ninety 

years of patient effort by good people of both races. 

It has planted hatred and suspicion where there 

has been heretofore friendship and understanding. 

Eighty-one Congressmen joined in the resolution, 
which has been repeated in more violent terms by Gov- 
ernors, lawyers and judges. It has been supported by 
resolutions of Southern legislatures echoing the lan- 
guage of South Carolina and other States in 1828, when 
they stood for nullification of the Tariff of Abomina- 
tions. Calhoun is speaking from his grave. 

Many thought these expressions of Southern opinion 
were temporary outbursts of anger that would soon 
disappear. However, they were mistaken. Words of 
resistance were followed by actions: Constitutional 
amendments, new laws and school board rulings, re- 
sistance to lawsuits begun (generally with the support 
of the NAACP) by Negroes. Not long ago it was esti- 
mated that White Citizens Councils have enrolled half 
a million members in 17 Southern States. 





Mr. PALMER, a Minneapolis lawyer, has contributed a 
large number of articles to the Journal of the American 
Bar Association. 
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The Federal Government is not disposed to hurry 
integration. Attorney General William P. Rogers told 
a House subcommittee on March 11 that it “might do 
more harm than good at the moment” to give the Jus- 
tice Department power to initiate court suits to force 
desegregation. He said: “The image of the Federal 
Government trying to dominate the States could tend 
to harden resistance. . . . If you have everyone in the 
State against you, you cannot do much law enforcement 
that isn’t pretty disastrous.” 


WHAT RECOURSE FOR THE NEGRO? 


How long will it take to desegregate the 2.53 million 
Negro children in the Southern States? Nobody knows, 
but consideration of the methods and present pace of 
integration by Federal court decrees shows many de- 
ficiencies in the system. 

Undoubtedly there is many a Negro among the mil- 
lions in the South, especially in small towns or rural 
areas, who does not know his rights. Even if he does, 
before he can get into court he must exhaust all avail- 
able administrative remedies. There may be a pupil 
placement law, under which school officials must deter- 
mine whether each child meets all of a dozen qualifica- 
tions: adequacy of preparation for admission to a par- 
ticular school and curriculum, aptitudes, relative in- 
telligence and ability, sociological qualifications for the 
type of teaching and association involved, home en- 
vironment. If he is denied admission, he must appeal 
to higher administrative authorities. If they finally deny 
him admission, then he must prove in court that the 
denial was for racial reasons. If the court holds against 
him, he may, money permitting, appeal to the circuit 
court of appeals. If that court upholds the lower court, 
he may ask the U. S. Supreme Court to hear an appeal. 
That court, which customarily denies the vast majority 
of requests for its decision, may hear him. If it decides 
for him he can, barring some successful impeding 
maneuvers by school authorities, get into school. 

If he does so, it may happen after many years of liti- 
gation, and a decision in his case may not help other 
Negroes. For if it is finally determined that one Negro 
is entitled to admission, that does not mean that the 
tens of thousands of other Negroes in the school dis- 
trict are so entitled. Each case generally must stand 
upon its own feet. 

The same is true of integration with “all deliberate 
speed.” The district judge may hold that the school 
board is proceeding rapidly enough. If so, the plaintiff 
begins a weary round of litigation up and down the 
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courts. This requires years of time, and the result binds 
only the particular school board with respect to the 
particular plan of integration under all the peculiar 
and often unique facts of that particular case. The de- 
cision does not bind other boards not sued. 

The judicial method is technical, expensive, unsuited 
to the determination of the type of social and economic 
facts involved in segregation cases. It requires adversary 
proceedings which stimulate the contestants to extreme 
positions and to the vigorous expression of conflicting 
views. It represents the undisguised mailed fist, rather 
than the processes of education, persuasion and con- 
ciliation which have been so successful in securing 
compliance with fair-employment-practice acts. - 


A SOLUTION: INTEGRATION COUNCILS 


Is there not an alternative to integration by litigation 
in the Federal courts, an alternative that promises 
better results? There is such an alternative, based on 
long experience—the use of administrative bodies, here 
called integration councils, 

Administrative bodies have their roots as far back 
as Henry VIII at least. Parliament, Congress and State 
legislatures found that flexibility is needed in the en- 
forcement of general rules of law. Customs and business 
practices vary, and differences need consideration if 
the general rule of law is not to result in injustice or 
defeat of the legislative purpose. 

So the Interstate Commerce Commission was estab- 
lished in 1887. Since then various other bodies have 
been set up, such as the Federal Trade Commission 
(1914), the Federal Communications Commission and 
Securities and Exchange Commission (1934), the Civil 
Aeronautics Board (1938), the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission (1946), the Civil Rights Commission (1957) 
and numerous State administrative or regulatory bodies. 

The President should be empowered to appoint a 
national integration committee, which in turn would 
appoint integration councils whose members reside in 
the States or smaller subdivisions where the councils 
operate. Congress should declare a national policy in 
broad rules of law. The national committee and the 
integration councils under its supervision would have 
power to adopt rules regarding both procedure and the 
implementation of national law and policy; to carry on 
educational campaigns, employ experts and make in- 
vestigations; to hold public hearings and compel the 
attendance of witnesses and the production of docu- 
ments, 

After public hearing on due notice to interested and 
affected persons and authorities, integration councils 
should have power to make orders. The law should pro- 
vide that orders be based upon findings of fact: the 
number of white and Negro pupils and teachers in an 
affected school, segregation of residential areas, school 
facilities and finances, teacher loads, scholastic apti- 
tudes and placement tests. 

Provision should be made for appeals from the orders 
of the local integration councils to area or State-wide 
bodies. From final administrative determinations there 
should be provision for appeal to the courts, but only 
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on questions of law. Administrative findings should be 
deemed prima-facie correct and binding on the courts 
if sustained by any substantial evidence. 

Under such a system a carefully planned program 
could move forward uniformly with the help of experts 
and residents of the areas affected. It could use methods 
of education and persuasion tested by the experience 
of the FEPC. Some cases would finally be brought to 
the courts, but only after all methods of concilation and 
administrative action had been exhausted. There would 
be less friction and more rapid progress toward inte- 
gration, for the courts would not have to wait till cases 
were started here and there, without system or pattern, 
by Negro parents. If Negroes in a given area are poorly 
informed of their rights, or deterred by fear of job loss, 
of social and economic pressures, perhaps even of 
violence, or unable to meet the inevitable expenses of 
court action, progress toward integration would not 
on that account have to be spotty and intermittent. 

Administrative proceed- 
ings would permit inte- 
gration councils to make 
their own investigations 
and to use experts of 
their own choosing. They 
would not be dependent 
on the witnesses, expert 
or otherwise, brought for- 
ward by the parties. Pro- 
ceedings would be shorter 
and less expensive be- 
cause of the absence of 





technical rules of evi- 
wm dence and the less rigid 
formality of administrative rather than judicial pro- 


ceedings. 

Administrative rules would fill up gaps in the prin- 
ciples laid down by Congress, supplement them and 
make them more specific. They could be more flexible 
and adjusted to local conditions. Rather than the pres- 
ent long delay—cases now wait, sometimes for years, 
until overburdened Federal judges can hear them in 
the intervals in hearing trial dockets—there could be 
quick action by integration councils. These could do 
the most important and time-consuming work, deter- 
mining detailed and numerous questions of fact—psy- 
chological, social, educational, pedagogical—that must 
precede decision. 

Nobody has a panacea. Nobody has a quick solution, 
nor a perfect one. But everyone knows that the solution 
of the integration problem calls for dispassionate study 
by the best minds in America. That study should be in- 
fused with the principles laid down in the U: S. Bishops’ 
1958 statement. Catholic leaders of American thought 
and opinion should take the lead in solving this prob- 
lem. Integration councils like those here proposed offer 
at least the basis for a beginning of study and decision. 
They may well offer the best long-range solution of the 
problem, a problem of profound importance, not only 
to the Negroes and white people of the South, but to 
all the people of America. 
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State of the Question 





MORE ABOUT WOMAN AND THE COMMON GOOD 


An editorial in our issue of June 27 emphasized the fact that “wom- 
an needs no Magna Charta of her rights and duties in the modern 
world.” As might have been anticipated, there was a goodly amount 
of mail on the subject from both sexes. Here are six letters. 


To THE Eprror: It seems to me that 
some stalwart Jesuit guard fell asleep at 
the door of the editorial room whilst a 
sinister vixen stole in and _ wrote 
“Woman and the Common Good” (AM. 
6/27). 

Just when I have my household well 
ordered under the dictum of St. Paul 
that women should be quiet and ask 
their husbands when they want to know 
anything, this dangerous editorial ap- 
pears! Fortunately, I saw the issue first 
and destroyed it before my wife could 
be exposed to such home-wrecking 
propaganda. 

I am still King, Prime Minister and 
Chief Justice in my home. Please don’t 
sow the seeds of anarchy among my 
subjects! Dan GALLAGHER 
Youngstown, Ohio 


To THE Epitor: It was with some sur- 
prise that I read your unequivocal and 
forceful editorial “Woman and _ the 
Common Good.” Considering the footsie 
the Catholic Press in general plays with 
this subject, your editorial statement 
rang loud and clear. 

Since your revered rag carries so 
much influence, I believe those scant 
800 words may start a respectable revo- 
lution. May I add here that I have al- 
ways had the impression that AMERICA 
was in the 20th century on this subject; 
it is nice to have it spelled out. 

(Mrs.) SALLY LEIGHTON 
Arlington Heights, II]. 


To THE Epitor: I do not recall ever 
reading before in a Catholic publication 
just those principles expressed in just 
that way. It makes me wish I had read 
such a thing twenty years ago when I 
was a teen-ager struggling to reconcile 
my identity with the world as I saw 
it without coming into conflict with 
Catholic principles. Convinced of wom- 
an’s inherent worth and essential free- 
dom, I confess that I used to wonder if 
my views were approved by the Church. 
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It seemed that they logically must be 
and yet there was much to make me 
doubt. 
Perhaps the prevalent notion you 
mention—that there are fields not open 
to woman because she is intrinsically in- 
ferior—is what makes a woman under- 
stand and sympathize with all oppressed 
groups everywhere. She has long been 
a member of an “oppressed race,” and 
she knows the feelings of injustice and 
rebellion that such prejudice engenders. 
MarcGar_et D. SCHIAVONE 
Baltimore, Md. 


To tHe Epiror: The correspondence 
you will be receiving on your editorial 
in defense of the woman as a human 
being should be interesting, to put it 
mildly. I shall venture a prediction. 

You are certain to hear from those 
husbands whose memory of the mar- 
riage ceremony is clear on only one 
clause “Wives, be subject to your hus- 
bands in all things. . . .” 

You are certain to hear from many a 
priest, at least those of middle-age pas- 
tor rank, who might even suggest, as a 
penance for your almost heretical re- 
marks, 12 full months of trying to work 
with the officers (female) and chair- 
women of their own parish groups. 

Your female correspondents will be 
the last to be heard from. It will take a 
while to get over the shock. That’s not 
what we hear as a general rule from 
the pulpit, or in our missions and re- 
treats! Most of us want this to continue 
to be a man’s world. But all of us would 
be happier, men and women, if there 
were more men around who thought 
like you editors of AMERICA—or more 
men who could, at least, forgive a 
woman for expressing herself as a hu- 
man being. KATHARINE ROGERS 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


To THE Eprror: I cannot agree that to- 
day too many “lordly” males look down 
upon the lowly female. We have no 


quarrel with men in this matter; our 
concern is really with our women. The 
following quote from Sydney J. Harris 
in the Chicago Daily News is a neat 
summary of the situation: 

“The feminists still have to learn that 
their concept of a woman’s power is a 
mocking delusion. A woman has power 
only when she remains a woman; the 
minute she begins actively to compete 
with men, she loses the source of her 
peculiar potency. 

“In a legal sense, it is only just that 
women should have the right to vote 
and administer their own property; but 
women of the past were never the chat- 
tels that we think they were. From 
ancient Greece to modern times, a 
woman of normal brains and character 
has always won a fair and full share 
of her ‘rights.’ 

“Woman’s strength lies in her ap- 
parent weakness, which is a psycho- 
logical truth the feminists have never 
appreciated. When she _ relinquishes 
this weapon, she stands unarmed in the 
arena of competition and arouses the 
man’s resentment rather than his pro- 
tectiveness. The masculinization of the 
modern woman has been her undoing.” 

(Mrs.) Pat Somers CRONIN 
Chicago, Ill. 


To THE Eprror: I suspect that this edi- 
torial was written by a substitute writer 
for a vacationing or otherwise occupied 
America staff. The editorial fails to 
make the important distinctions and re- 
veal the logical clarity that consistently 
mark America’s editorials. I also sus- 
pect that the editorial was written by a 
woman, one considerably deficient in 
the over-all Christian view of woman. 

It is imperative in such an editorial to 
distinguish religious, married and single, 
because each status is governed by spe- 
cific Christian regulations (Cf. Pius 
XII, “The Mission of Catholic Women,” 
Sept. 29, 1957). 

The editorial states: “Scripture does 
not say that men shall do the ruling 
while women do the multiplying.” But 
Scripture does say something about the 
ruling. It is clearly written in St. Paul’s 
Epistle to Timothy (I, 2:11-12): “Let 
a woman learn in silence with all sub- 
mission; for I do not allow a woman 
to teach, or to exercise authority over 
men; but she is to keep quiet.” 

MicHAEL T. SPONZO, D.D.S. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Why Is Poland Unique Among the Satellites? 


THE FROZEN REVOLUTION: A Study 
in Communist Decay 

By Frank Gibney. Farrar, Straus & Cud- 
ahy. 269p. $4.75 


Vice President Nixon’s recent enthusi- 
astic reception by the Polish people has 
to some extent focused the attention of 
the West on that country’s undoubted 
Western orientation. But it is still diffi- 
cult for those who do not happen to be 
of Polish extraction to grasp and under- 
stand what is going on—or is perhaps 
“frozen” —within the satellite borderland 
of the Communist empire. 

These are the highlights of the last 
three years. In June, 1956 a bloody re- 
volt broke out in Poznan, and largely 
because of it the jailed Communist lead- 
er Wladyslaw Gomulka was released in 
October and returned to power in his 
old post as first secretary of the Com- 
munist party. He promptly defied 
Khrushchev himself, who descended on 
Poland resolved to see that “order” was 
restored. The unified support given to 
Gomulka by the whole Polish popula- 
tion frustrated the Kremlin mission so 
completely that it did not even dare to 
deploy Russian troops stationed on 
Polish soil—as was done later in Hun- 
gary. 

After a few days of great tension 
(which Mr. Gibney very dramatically 
describes) it became clear that the 
Poles had got away with their revolu- 
tion and had achieved a degree of free- 
dom unheard of in any other Red-domi- 
nated country. The most important re- 
sult was that the Primate of Poland, 
Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, was re- 
leased from confinement and an era of 
fairly effective (though not without 
some frictions) coexistence was estab- 
lished between the Church and this 
Communist state. 

Why are the Poles the only ones 
among the many Communist-dominated 
peoples able to have wrested from the 
Russian-imposed Communist conform- 
ity a special and more humane “way 
towards socialism” for themselves? 
Frank Gibney went to Poland in 1957 
to look for answers to this and to many 
other no less perplexing questions. May- 
be he went there also on the assump- 
tion that events happening in Poland 
possibly have a special significance 
transcending Polish boundaries. If he 
did not find clear-cut answers, he does 
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give a comprehensive and very lucid 
account of a most complex reality. 
There is an excellent chapter on Go- 
mulka and on how this Communist boss 
put his party on “the operating table.” 
Another deals with the ferment gener- 
ated by Poland’s restless intellectuals, 
both Communist and non-Communist. 
But Gibney is at his best when he de- 
scribes the “Cardinal’s Country” and 
when he argues that Cardinal Wyszyn- 
ski represents the “real Poland,” where- 
as Gomulka, whatever his actual power 
and personal merits in handling it, can 
only represent the “legal Poland.” Gib- 
ney delves deep into Poland’s historical 
past in explaining its thousand-year-old 





Catholic tradition and it is essential to 
note the fact that for the first time since 
Marx conceived communism and Lenin 
and Stalin applied his ideas in practice, 
Communist political impact came to 
bear with full force in Poland on a thor- 
oughly Catholic people. 

The Polish “revolution” (no one in 


Cornwall and 


STORM OUT OF CORNWALL 
By S.M.C. Kenedy. 221p. $3.75 


The most remarkable feature about this 
skillfully written historical novel is its 
note of contemporaneity. For although 
S.M.C. has truly evoked the atmosphere, 
dialog and topography of 16th century 
Cornwall, her book reads disturbingly 
like the story of religion’s struggle in 
Eastern Europe today. It is a tale of 
popular resistance to an authoritarian 
state which had rejected the suprana- 
tional—and to a large extent the super- 
natural—character of Christianity and 
was imposing a new set of beliefs on 
an unwilling, though essentially law- 
abiding, people. Storm out of Cornwall 
is an account of their not too well-known 
attempt to preserve the faith. 

With rapid pace the narrative moves 


Poland has any doubt that what hap- 
pened in October, 1956 was a real revo- 
lution) is “frozen” indeed. It is a most 
unusual revolution which never failed— 
nor did it ever succeed. Its chief bene- 
ficiaries proved to be the peasants. The 
average citizen can also talk freely and 
possibly by now he is better off econom- 
ically. But the workers were denied 
what seemed to be one of the greatest 
hopes of the “revolution,” the workers’ 
councils in factories (it seems to me 
that this particular problem is described 
by Gibney too superficially; in fact it 
was the earliest and very effective means 
of freezing out the party liberals). Fric- 
tion between the Catholic Church and 
the State is definitely on the increase 
and so is police interference. The main 
losers are the intellectuals, with an 
especially rigid censorship imposed on 
writers. 

The Frozen Revolution provides a 
conclusion which at its best is only 
temporarily valid. None the less, the 
tension—although “frozen” and_there- 
fore hardly active—is present and Frank 
Gibney’s lucid and extremely interest- 
ing narrative makes this abundantly 
clear. 

It is not by sheer coincidence that the 
Catholic Book Club chose this particular 
book as its September selection. It is 
probably the first book published in 
English which in a most realistic way 
demonstrates the dimensions of the 
Communist challenge that confronts the 
Catholic Church. But it also proves that 
the position of Catholics is not hopeless. 
On the contrary, they are fully capable 
of meeting this challenge with fair hopes 
for a better future. Z. M. OssowskI 


Wales in Tales 


from the first isolated outbreak of vio- 
lence in a village square to the crushing 
defeat of organized rebellion by royal 
forces. S.M.C. has very effectively cen- 
tered the march of events about a young 
boy approaching adolescence. His tran- 
sition from a timidity which fears perse- 
cution because of a practical ignorance 
of God to heroic daring in behalf of a 
God he comes to love, is realistically 
conveyed by the author’s obviously 
competent knowledge of juvenile psy- 
chology. The filling out of the other 
characters in the book is thin, by com- 
parison, and regretfully so in two or 
three instances. The reader is left with 
a hankering to know better Richard 
Smith, the blacksmith, Humphrey Arun- 
dell, the commander of the peasant 
army, and the strange widow Penlee, 
the boy’s mother. 
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“We didn’t hate enough!” 
cried the patriot. 


“We haven’t loved 
enough,” corrected the 
priest. 


“We must save our lives,” 
said the ordinary man, 
whose single purpose had 
become to 


SEEK 


FAIR 
LAND 


by WALTER MACKEN 


Author of Rain on the Wind, The Bogman, 
The Green Hills and Other Stories 









When Oliver Cromwell set out 
to crush Ireland under his heel 
in the name of religion, Domi- 
nick MacMahon and his chil- 
dren were forced to flee in 
search of a place where they 
could live at peace — a fair 
land over the brow of the hill. 
With rare grace, Walter 
Macken recreates this dark 
night of Irish history — the 
bearded tribesmen, the hunted 
priests, the homeless, and the 
wild, haunting beauty of the 
ravaged land. 


The Literary Guild 
Selection for August 


$3.95 


The Macmillan 
C 


60 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11, N.Y. 
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But perhaps this is in keeping with 
the conviction of these unheralded mar- 
tyrs of long ago—and, we must hope, of 
today—that they were but the rubble 
upon which God would one day build 
a stronger, more lasting foundation for 
the Church. J. Evcar Bruns 


HARP INTO BATTLE 
By Cecil Maiden. Crowell. 281p. $3.95 


Historical novels about Wales are none 
too common; indeed, the history of 
Wales comes to most of us as offstage 
action in Shakespeare’s chronicle plays. 
It is a pleasure, therefore, to recom- 
mend this entertaining story of Llew- 
elyn the Great, who in 1194, when he 
was about twenty-one, returned from 
exile to claim his rightful place upon 
the throne of Gwynedd. 

After besting the wily David who had 
deposed Iorwerth, the father of Llew- 
elyn, the latter settled in Aberffraw 
where he called a council of Welsh lead- 
ers. Encouraged by his friends, Godred 
the Viking and Benfras the bard, the 
young man faced the difficult task of 
welding a united Wales out of the con- 
flicting elements and strong, stubborn 
men who surrounded him. Llewelyn was 
a poet and a man of peace who believed 
in the powers of reason and fairness, 
but he was also a prince of Wales. He 
worked for ten years among the Welsh 
chieftains until finally he approached 
John of England. 

There is a charming romance in Llew- 
elyn’s marriage to Princess Joan, natural 
daughter of King John, and a pleasant 
glimpse of their subsequent family life, 
their delight in the little Prince David 
as well as Joan’s devotion to Llewelyn’s 
bastard son, Griffith. But the idyllic 
glimpses are few among the intrigues, 
battles, betrayals and victory—for a time 
at least—in John’s signing of the Magna 
Charta at Runnymede. 





Our Reviewers 


Z. M. Ossowski was author of the 
chapter on Polish Christian 
Democracy in the symposium, 
Church and Society, edited by 
J. N. Moody (Arts, 1953). 

Rev. J. EpGar Bruns is a member 
ber of the editorial board, In- 
stitute of Judeo-Christian Stud- 
ies, Seton Hall University. 











Mr. Maiden has written a good his- 
torical novel, vivid, quickly paced and 
engrossing. He creates visual, pageant- 
like effects that make one see as if in 
color on a wide screen. As he explains 


in a note, he has not written a history; 
he has based the book on some events in 
the life of Llewelyn, omitting certain 
persons and circumstances in the inter- 
ests of telling a clear-cut story and re- 
creating a good prince from out of a 
remote and colorful past. Llewelyn 
loved music and poetry, he yearned for 
peace but could fight when no alterna- 
tive remained. It was the Princess Joan 
who said that her husband went to war 
like a “harp into battle.” 

Mary Stack MCNirFF 


NEITHER BLack Nor Wutrte, by Wilma 
Dykeman and James Stokeley (Rine- 
hart. 8371p. $1.95). A warm and human 
approach to the whole South, written 
with love and understanding, this fine 
study of a transitional period in its his- 
tory brings breadth and depth to a prob- 
lem that must be solved unless Ameri- 
can democracy is to capitulate to in- 
justice. 


ITALIAN RENAISSANCE SCULPTURE, by 
John Pope-Hennessy (Phaidon. 363p. 
$20). This is the second volume in a 
monumental work on Italian sculpture, 


treating the 15th century and in particu- | 


lar Brunelleschi, Donatello, Della Rob- 
bia, Verrocchio and their contemporar- 
ies. The text is rather scholarly but the 
numerous pictures and the 144 plates at 
the end will be a delight for every art 
lover. 





THE BIG FISHERMAN (Buena Vista) 
is a four-million-dollar (to accept the 
publicly announced figure) , three-hour- 
long, Technicolor, wide-screen, stereo- 
phonic-sound adaptation of Lloyd C. 
Douglas’s novel about St. Peter. 

To be precise, the movie is not nearly 
so much about the fisherman named 
Simon Peter (Howard Keel) as it is 
about the adventures of a half-Arabian, 
half-Judean princess (Susan Kohner) 
who has sworn a solemn oath to kill 
her father, Herod Antipas (Herbert 
Lom), and in addition has pressing per- 
sonal problems involving a good Arabi- 
an prince (John Saxon) and a wicked 
Arabian prince (Ray Stricklyn). Peter 
enters the story peripherally about half- 
way through when he befriends the 
heroine who has come to Galilee, dis- 
guised as a boy, to carry out her mission. 
This is just about the same time that 
Peter’s assistants, James and John, have 
taken to listening to the preaching of 
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° IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS FOR CATHOLIC READERS ° 








The 
Cardinal Stritch 
Story 


By Marie C. Buehrle 


From many accounts of the private and public events in 
the life of the beloved Cardinal and from personal inter- 
views with those who knew him best, the author presents 
a portrait that is as warm and as appealing as the per- 


sonality of the man she writes about. $3.95 





St. Jerome 
The Sage of Bethlehem 


By Charles C. Mierow 


A well-rounded, interesting picture of St. Jerome, based 
on a personal acquaintance with the land and the cell in 
which he spent so many years. The author is professor of 
classical languages and literature at Colorado College; 
he illustrates his text with his own photographs. $3.50 





A Guide 
to American 
Catholic History 


By John Tracy Ellis 


Here is a select bibliography of history books directly re- 
lated to the field of the Catholic history of the United States 
with introductory. notes concerning the nature and limita- 
tions of the items listed. $2.50 


The 
Sacred Heart 


By Alban Dachauer, S.J. 


A former moderator of the League of the Apostleship of 
Prayer discusses the true nature of devotion to the Sacred 
Heart, closely adhering to the encyclical of Pope Pius XII 
on the Sacred Heart, Haurietis Aquas. Conveys a correct 
understanding of the devotion and inspires a more fervent 


practice of it. $4.25 





The Age 
of Martyrs 


By Giuseppe Ricciotti 


From the gifted pen of this brilliant biblical scholar comes 
this critical history of the persecutions from Diocletian to 
Constantine. It provides a truly objective account of the 
Roman emperors and points out that the Christians were 
persecuted as a dissident group who refused to acknowledge 


the emperor as God. $4.95 








The 
Cardijn Story 


By Michael de la Bedoyere 


This fascinating story of Msgr. Joseph Cardijn tells how 
he overcame intense opposition to his plans for a move- 
ment among industrial and other workers of all kinds 
which eventually became the largest and perhaps the most 
important lay movement in the Church: the Young Christian 


Workers’ organization. $2.75 


At your bookstore. 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. — 





109 BRUCE BLDG. — 


MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
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someone they call the Master. Peter 
finds this new preoccupation of the two 
brothers extremely irritating not only 
because it distracts them from their 
fishing but also because they insist on 
turning the other cheek to his abuse. 
Nevertheless, he and the girl find them- 
selves caught, reluctantly at first, by the 
spell of the Master’s words, with the 
final result that she renounces her plans 
for revenge, to work instead for friend- 
ship between the two peoples from 
which she sprang, and he becomes a 
fisher of men. 

Like most multi-million-dollar Bibli- 
cal epics, the picture leaves me thor- 
oughly perplexed not only about its pur- 
pose but also about its actual effect. Ad- 
mittedly there are formidable, almost 
insuperable problems—esthetic, dra- 
matic, religious, financial—confronting 
anyone who undertakes to make a film 
with a Biblical theme. Before the cam- 
eras can roll, some sort of answers must 
be found to these questions even if the 
solution is, as seems almost inevitably 
to be the case, to settle in advance for 
mediocrity, at least as far as dramatic 
structure and religious sentiment are 
concerned. 

To give one example: I find it difficult 
to visualize what Christ sounded like. 
Yet the saccharine delivery of the dis- 
embodied voice used in the movie 
seems outrageously inadequate for this 
all-important task. Also, it is difficult to 
make virtue attractive or dynamic for 
dramatic purposes, but it does not have 


to look quite so sappy as it does in the 
film presentations of James and John. 

The makers of The Big Fisherman 
can at least be absolved from a fault 
common to many screen popularizers of 
the Bible—the use of a religious veneer 
to justify an enthusiastic exploration of 
sex and pagan decadence. Whatever its 
shortcomings, the film consistently un- 
derstates the incidents concerning Her- 
odias (Martha Hyer) and other lurid 
aspects of the plot. 

These observations, however, refer 
only to individual parts of the film. The 
basic question is: Does any appreciable 
amount of its presumably sincere reli- 
gious motivation actually percolate 
through to the audience or, for all prac- 
tical purposes, is the message neutral- 
ized by the simple-minded fictional 
framework and treatment, which fre- 
quently suggest a handsomely photo- 
graphed Middle Eastern horse opera? 
[L of D: A-I] 


THE DEVIL’S DISCIPLE (United 
Artists) is a halfway good screen adap- 
tation of the comedy melodrama about 
the American Revolution in which that 
notable iconoclast Bernard Shaw bet- 
tered his own record for the number 
and variety of individuals and institu- 
tions from under which he pulled the 
rug. 

The best thing about the picture is 
the script by John Dighton and Roland 
Kibbee; it does a knowledgeable job of 
reassembling and, where necessary, re- 


writing the play so that it has cohesion 
and cinematic movement. By and large, 
the direction by Guy Hamilton and the 
acting have less style and effectiveness, 
Kirk Douglas, as the irreligious devil’s 
disciple who finds himself in time of 
crisis capable of quixotic self-sacrifice, 
and Burt Lancaster, as the minister who 
becomes, in the same crisis, a hard- 
headed man of action, give sincere 
enough performances, but they lack the 
requisite flourish and air of tongue in 
cheek. Even Laurence Olivier, who is 
an altogether more finished actor and 
has, as General Burgoyne, one of the 


funniest short roles ever written, seems | 


so disinterested in the proceedings that 
he throws away some of his best lines, 
[L of D: A-II] Morra WALSH 


TELEVISION 


The ability to write a book that can 
bring its author fame and wealth is an 





elusive talent. The list of success sto- ; 


ries in the world of letters has in recent 
years included works of such genuine 
merit as The Nun’s Story and such obvi- 
ous trash as Forever Amber. 

Until recently the reactions of book 
reviewers were all-important in deciding 
whether a story would enable its author 
to look forward to years of joyful royal- 
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Have you 
ever 
wanted 


to be in 
his 
place? 
IT1S NOT 
TOO LATE! 


A priest is “Another Christ.” Spir- 
itually Christ steps into the shoes of 
the priest and takes over the thoughts, 
words, and actions of His anointed 
one. God can call you whenever He 
wants to take over your life and make 
it His own. It is not too late. 

The Claretians open to you the 
doors of their new Latin school for 
belated vocations to test your voca- 
tion. 


WRITE FOR MORE INFORMATION 
VOCATION DIRECTOR 









CLARETIANS 
221 W. Madison—Chicago 6, Ill. 














watch out for 


THE VIRGIN OF PORT LLIGAT 
by Fray Angelico Chavez 


MARIA MONTESSORI: 
HER LIFE AND WORK 
by E. M. Standing 


NOT INTO CLEAN HANDS 
by Louis Pauwels 


SEARCH FOR SANCTITY 
by Abbot Damian Jentges, O.S.B. 
WRITERS IN ROMAN COLLARS: 
FREELANCE WRITING FOR 
CATHOLICS 
by Henry F. Unger 
ROME IS HOME 
Edited by the Earl of Wicklow 
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ties or to a trickle of sales that would 
not even cover the small advance so re- 
luctantly proffered by the publisher be- 
fore the book appeared. 

The selection of a volume by a book 
club still is a major factor in determin- 
ing the future financial standing of the 
author. And, of course, the dramatiza- 
tion of the text into a stage, screen or 
television script is an event earnestly to 
be desired by a writer. 





In the last year or so, another con- 
tingency affecting the sales of books has 
taken on increasing importance. All pub- 
lishers and authors who are interested 
in the commercial aspects of their work 
are aware of the development. It con- 
sists in having a new book brought to 
the attention of the audience for a popu- 
lar television program. Probably the 
telecast that has done the most for au- 
thors this year has been Jack Paar’s 
nightly entertainment on NBC-TV. 

The first author to reap substantial 
benefit from the exploitation of a liter- 
ary effort on the Paar program was AI- 
exander King, the flamboyant writer of 
Mine Enemy Grows Older. This irrev- 
erent account of his experiences as an 
artist, writer, Bohemian and former 
drug addict received mixed reviews 
from the critics. 

Soon after Mr. King made his first 
appearance as a guest on the Paar pro- 
gram early this year, however, sales of 
the book began to soar. Before long, 
Mine Enemy Grows Older made the 
best-seller lists. It has remained on these 
rosters ever since. 

Mr. King, who knows when his bread 
is being richly buttered, has made many 
return visits to Mr. Paar’s stage, where 
his voluble comments have sometimes 
shocked and often amused audiences. 
During a recent appearance he acknow]- 
edged that he was at work on a new 
book—a development that hardly was 
surprising, considering the lucrative in- 
come he derived from the earlier work. 

Also among the current best-sellers 
are Letters from Mama, by Cliff Ar- 
quette, and My Brother Was an Only 
Child, by Jack Douglas. 

Mr. Arquette is a regular comedy 
performer on the Paar program, where 
he appears as Charley Weaver, a rustic 
wag from a mythical hamlet called Mt. 
Idy. Mr. Douglas was Mr. Paar’s chief 
comedy writer before they dissolved 
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DISTINCTIVE 8 RELIGIOUS 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 
BOX OF 20 DESIGNS 
$2.00 plus postage. Order now. 
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If you are interested in 
Catholic Books 
you will want the new 


Catalog of 


CATHOLIC 
PAPERBACK 
BOOKS 


Most complete list of Catholic interest books 
in paperback binding available. Prepared by 
Eugene Willging, Director of Libraries, Cath- 
olic University of America. Over 750 books 
listed, priced from 25¢ to $1.95, with a brief 
description of each. Arranged alphabetically 
by title, by author and also according to sub- 
ject matter—doctrine, family life, liturgy, fic- 
tion, etc. Good books everyone can afford— 
a great many of which every Catholic should 
read. 


CATHOLIC BOOK MERCHANDISER 
Room 2940, 70 E. 45 St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me Catalog of Catholic Paperback 
Books. Enclosed is $1.00. 
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For all Catholic Books 
SEE, WRITE OR WIRE 


ALVERNIA 


CANADA’S CATHOLIC 
BOOK HOUSE 


© 
Fast Delivery 
Gift Certificates 
Free Research 
e 
Visit Alvernia 
70 Notre Dame West 
Near Place d’Armes 
VI. 9-2924 
Montreal, P. Quebec 


In the Desmarais and Robitaille Bldg. 

















EDITORIAL ASSISTANT for 
Catholic book and arts magazine in 
Midwest. Knowledge of books essen- 


tial; editorial experience helpful. 
Send detailed résumé. Box G2, 
AMERICA 





70 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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THEOLOGY 


For competent religious and 
laymen, a Winter program of 
dogmatic and moral science 
leading to Master's Degree. 
Approach to contemporary 
problems at University level. 


Write: NOTRE DAME, 
THEOLOGY INDIANA 
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If you change your address, please 
notify us promptly. Give BOTH 
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their association recently after some dis- 
agreements over procedural matters. 

The books by Mr. Douglas and Mr. 
Arquette belong in the same category 
of literature as the writings of Chic Sale 
and the late Edgar Guest. But, largely 
because they have been plugged on the 
television program, they have sold many 
thousands of copies. 

Harry Golden, the author of two cur- 
rent best-sellers, Only in America and 
For Two Cents Plain, and Jean Kerr, 
whose Please Don’t Eat the Daisies had 
a long run as a best-seller, have also 
stopped by to talk with Mr. Paar in the 
presence of millions of viewers. Televi- 
sion may interfere with reading but 
some authors have reasons to be deeply 
grateful to the magic box. 

J. P. SHANLEY 


THE WORD 





Let Thy continual pity cleanse and de- 
fend Thy Church, we beseech Thee, 
Lord; and because it cannot continue in 
safety without Thee, govern it evermore 
by Thy help (Prayer of the Mass for the 
15th Sunday after Pentecost). 


For the second consecutive Sunday the 
Church, in the Mass-prayer, prays ex- 
plicitly for herself. The phenomenon, 
which is by no means confined to these 
two liturgical occasions, is significant. 

The Church is entirely conscious of 
herself as a living reality that is not al- 
together identical with the faithful who 
are her members, for the Church is a 
mystery, a mystery of the supernatural 
order. To the unbeliever, this basic 
proposition must always sound like a 
dodge, an escape. It is, however, a 
statement of simple truth that must be 
tirelessly restated. It would be a disas- 
trous mistake for the Catholic to see 
the Church as just another world-wide 
organization, a super-corporation, a 
bureaucracy, a major operation, a big 
deal, a religious business with an annu- 
al report between the covers of a bulky 
directory. 

At the risk of indulging in irritating 
paradox, let it be said that what we 
must urgently see in the Church is what 
we cannot see at all—the supernatural, 
the mystery. One must look at the 
Church almost exactly as one looks at 
the Host in the monstrance. 

St. Paul, who is in every sense the 
first Doctor of the Church, helps us to 
gaze reverently and intelligently into 


the mystery. The Church, says Paul, is 
a bride—Christ’s bride. 

No one need pretend that this ar- 
resting concept completely dispels all 
the mists of revealed mystery. Still, the 
evidently symbolic expression rewards 
attentive consideration. For example, a 
bride is a person; a bride is beloved; a 
bride is a potential mother. 

Perhaps the initial step toward un- 
derstanding the Church is to regard her 
as a person rather than as a thing. There 
can be no comparison, really, between 
a normal man’s deepest attitude toward 
a valued person and his interior attitude 
toward the most respected thing. When, 
in addition, the thing is that complex 
and necessarily faulty object, an organi- 
zation, a man’s inner posture toward it 
is apt to be subject to qualification and 
fluctuation. Organization is so necessary, 
and such a nuisance. 

Now the Church is not a person a 
Christ or Mary or Satan or Paul or the 
reader or the writer is a person. The 
Church is what the philosopher terms 
a “moral person.” If the writer were a 
daring French metaphysician, he would 
contend that the Church is a completely 
unique (sui generis, naturellement) per- 
son, something between a moral person 
and an individual person. Anyhow, the 
Church is a person, and a person has 
a personality. 

A bride is the prized and precious be- 
loved of the bridegroom. This consid- 
eration alone ought to provide some lit- 
tle pause for those who tend to grow 
disillusioned or discouraged or irritated 
with the Church. Let us deliberately 
place an irreproachable theological 
truth before our straying or fitful gaze: 
Christ our Lord and Saviour loves— 
tenderly, joyously, proudly loves—the 
Church. Let the loose-tongued beware 
how they speak of the radiant Bride of 
Christ. 

The maternal fecundity of the Bride 
of Christ, being altogether spiritual, was 
instant, or rather, was from the be- 
ginning. Her first son and daughter were 
Adam and Eve; among her latest chil- 
dren are the readers of these lines. 
Could not the Church say, when she 
came forth almost visibly from the side 
of Christ as He lay sleeping on the cross: 
“Behold, from this day forward all gen- 
erations will count me blessed’? In plain 
terms, can we, the Church’s youngest, 
in any way fail to love with a mighty 
love this shining, holy Mother of ours? 

It is not easy to understand if the 
lovely Bride of Christ, whom our peer- 
less Saviour treasures in His Sacred 
Heart, does not find favor in our eyes. 
That is indeed being hard to please. 

VINCENT P. McCorry, s.J- 
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